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CHarTeR XXXV.—BREAKING THE NEws. 
1 HE guardian and ward looked at each other; it | memory of the recent ebullition against Mark Danson. 
was on both sides a curious, speculative look, as | It made her feel a growing regard for his uncle, 
though each were anxious to tell the other’s thoughts | the discovery that he was not (as she had supposed) 
at that moment. May was secretly rejoicing in the | utterly blind to the ycung gentleman’s defects. 
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“Now, if I might venture to say a word in Hugh 
Crawton’s favour But, no; how sillyIam! Of 
course it would do no good, and it is not my business.” 

Her cheeks crimsoned at the idea of her inter- 
ference, and the imputation that it would be likely 
to bring upon her from her guardian, Then, meet- 
ing his steadfast gaze, she demurely dropped her 
eyes, and, for want of better occupation for her rest- 
less fingers, began fraying the edges of her waist- 
ribbon. His eyes seemed keen enough to penetrate 
anything. What if they had really read what was 
passing in her mind? 

It was a far different subject that engrossed the 
thoughts of Daniel Crawton; he was thinking of 
the letter and its contents, by which he had himself 
been much startled. He remembered the circum- 
stance of the mysterious loss of Colonel Rivers’s son, 
and the hopeless search which had been carried on 
for months. But the child had been so long given 
up for dead, that he had never imagined the proba- 
bility of his restoration. At first he was inclined 
to treat the unexpected claim as an imposition— 
the trick of some needy adventurer; but a little 
reflection told him that the co-operation of the 
late colonel’s brother-in-law, Mr. Markham, was a 
sufficient guarantee for the respectability of the 
claimant. He felt convinced that he was too prac- 
tical and matter-of-fact to allow himself to be easily 
imposed upon, and too prudent and far-seeing to 
give either his professional services or personal in- 
terest to any unsupported suit. But if it were 
proved, how would it influence the future of his 
ward, and how would she receive the news? This 
question referred to the money element. Of course 
the change in worldly prospects would make no 
difference to his plan of the marriage with his 
nephew: it was May herself, and not the fortune, 
that Mark would marry. In any case, she would 
inherit a daughter’s portion, and for the rest, the 
young people would be wealthy at his death. But 
it would be a very trying position for a young girl, 
educated in the belief that she was a rich heiress, 
to be suddenly lowered to disenchanted ground, and 
dispossessed of the magic wand of power that would 
have been all potent in her young hands—truly, a 
trying position. How would May Rivers go through 
it? In spite of his cynical tendencies, he felt him- 

self strangely moved towards that slight young 
creature with the smooth brow, which no shadow 
had yet touched. Watching her thus, with her 
down-dropped eyes and glowing cheeks, she looked 
like a rosebud, or any other bright, fresh thing that 
the world has not spoiled. 

May waited for her guardian to speak, showing 
an amount of patience that would have astonished 
Aunt Lydia, but casting furtive glances at the letter 
in his hand, and beginning to feel some natural 
feminine curiosity as to what might be the formid- 





To another listener, Daniel Crawton would haye 
told what he had to tell with his usual curt abrupt- 
ness, softening nothing. He wondered himself at 
the new mood which had come over him; for that 
day his temper had been chafed in many ways, and 
he had been angrily excited in the scene with his 
nephew. 

“No use trying to make guesses at the contents 
of this letter, Miss May; you are not clever enough 
to divine anything, until I tell you.” 

She laughed, and raised her eyes. “I cannot 
deny that, so I must submit to wait in patience.” 

He looked grave now. The thought had returned 
to him, that her bright face would be clouded by 
the news-which he had to break. He began again: 
“T believe you were very young when you left India, 
May?” 

“ Yes, sir, I was.”’ 

“Almost too young to know anything about 
family affairs; but it would be handed down to you 
as a tradition, and Aunt Lydia would be sure to tell 
you all the details. I allude to the loss of your half- 
brother. At that time you would be only a baby.” 

“My half-brother!” exclaimed May, excitedly: 
“yes, I do know that strange story; it has haunted 
me from childhood. I had a coloured nurse, who 
told me all, Aunt Lydia never likes to talk about 
it.” 

“Did it ever occur to you that this brother, lost 
for so many years, and whom we have all given up 
as dead, might one day be restored to his name and 
inheritance ?” 

As he spoke, he closely scrutinised the expressive 
face, which showed the varying turns of feeling and 
thought, like reflections thrown upon a mirror. He 
was not prepared for thé eagerness with which she 
gave her answer. 

“Yes, that possibility has occurred to me, and I 
have often wished that it might be so.” 

Daniel Crawton smiled a grim, sceptical smile, as 
he said, “What! do you tell me that you have wished 
to resign that which promises you a brilliant position 
in society, and will secure you the envy and admira- 
tion of your friends—resign, too, in favour of some 
stranger, who might repel you at first sight? It 
would have been far different if you had been old 
enough to form an affection for that unknown 
brother—if you had been playmates together, and 
there had been the tie of childhood’s associations 
between you.” 

May felt hurt at his tone. “I hope my guardian 
knows me better than to think I would say what I 
did not mean. I repeat, I have wished often that 
he might be found.” 

“But very likely you did not take into account 
the worldly sacrifices which you would be called 
upon to make,” remarked the cynical guardian. 





able communication which he had to make. 





“If you mean the surrender of my heiress-ship, 
I should not regard that as a misfortune which 
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could not be got ever, particularly when it would 
give me the delight of having a brother to take 
care of me. I could fancy him very good and clever, 
and myself getting quite proud of him; for we 
should soon get used to each other, and I should 
make him love me in spite of himself,” 

The merchant twisted the corner of his letter, and 
looked intently at a bust of Milton. In his heart, 
he breathed, “She is quite a child still—even more 
simple and artless than I thought. God bless her! 
and keep her always that fresh girl’s heart.” 

May spoke again, a little timidly: “I have not 
named my other reason for wishing my father’s heir 
could be found. I told you Aunt Lydia disliked 
talking of the occurrence. It is on account of my 
dear mother. Good as she was, there were those 
about her who dared to whisper their suspicions 
that she was concerned in the disappearance of the 
boy—dared to hint that she had done it for the 
interest of her own child. When I heard about it 
first,” continued May, her voice trembling, and tears 


flashing through the fire in her eyes, “it almost | 


made me hate the wealth which had been the oc- 
casion of it, though it was my father’s.” 

“T remember it, May; but the base slander was 
crushed as it deserved. Your father was not the man 
to rest until he had silenced those evil tongues.” 

“But the mischief had been done,” said May, 


sadly. “They tell me that it threw a shadow over | 


the last years of my mother’s life; and we do not 


know that her memory has not been breathed upon | 
If the boy could only | 
have been restored at the right time, I should not | 


by the same evil tongues. 


have cared, if I had been left without a shilling.” 


“I understand your feeling, child; but what could | 


you have done with poverty ?” 

“Tt need not have been poverty; I could have 
worked.” 

He gave her a compassionate look, and, pointing 
to the letter in his hand, said, “In the meantime 
we are forgetting this. As your patience has been 
sufficiently tried, I must tell you that I had a pur- 
pese in leading you upon the subject of your half- 
brother, I have received this letter from Lawyer 
Markham, the brother of the first Mrs. Rivers. Your 


aunt will know him, though you do not. He tells 


me he has reason to believe that his nephew is found 
in the person of a young artist called Marston.” 


“Found!” exclaimed May, joyfully catching at | 
the letter which he handed to her; “how glad I | 


shall be !”” 

“To lose your inheritance,” put in the old man, 
drily, 

“Marston,” said May, thoughtfully, taking from 
her pocket a set of tiny ivory tablets, and glancing 
over them. “It is as I thought; that was the name | 
of the young man who walked with Miss Crawton | 
the day we visited the Academy; but I cannot think | 
that it is the same.” | 


There was a pause, during which May, at her 
guardian’s request, read Mr. Markham’s letter. 

When she had finished, he said, “Now that you 
are in possession of the details, it will only remain 
for me to watch the case for the protection of your 
interests. There must be strict legal investigation, 
for, to guard against the tricks of adventurers, we 
cannot be too cautious in recognising a claim of this 
kind. Even Lawyer Markham may be deceived. 
Now I think it is time for us to go into the drawing- 
room. I will leave you to break the news to Aunt 
Lydia, but not at present; it will only throw the 
old lady out of her groove, and spoil her peace for 
the evening. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
MARGARET’S DECISION 


“ Yes, Margaret, it is settled, and ‘Our Romance of 
Real Life’ promises to have a very pleasant finish. 
My identity is proved to everybody’s satisfaction ; 
and by general consent I take my new name and in- 
| heritance,” 

| And our old friend, Charles Marston, so long 
| familiar to us all, passes away, and gives place to 
| the new Charles Rivers.” 

Margaret Crawton stitched faster than ever, as she 
added this, with a slight quiver of her firm mouth— 
so slight, that her lover did not see it. 

“Nay, Queen Margaret, I will not admit such a 
transformation ; for the old friend still remains the 
same to you, under any name or condition.” 

The lovers were alone in the little parlour where 
| Mrs. Crawton had received her son on the day of his 
| disgrace. Margaret looked more careworn than usual, 
| but she was busily at work, even while she talked. 
Charles sat by her side, a hopeless hindrance to the 
work in progress, though his masculine perversity 
| would not recognise the fact, for he kept making 
| harassing raids on her workbox, and confiscating her 

cotton; sometimes entirely suspending her needle, 

by taking possession of the hand that held it ; to all 
| which inflictions stately Margaret submitted with 
| wonderful forbearance. His handsome face was full 
of animation, only subdued now and then by the 
thought of Hugh’s trouble, which gloomed over his 
| mind like a shadow. It was easy to see that, under- 
| lying all his assumed lightness, there was a vein of 
earnest purpose. And Margaret knew it: her woman’s 
instinct told her what question was trembling on his 
lips. She had looked forward to this interview with 
some fluttering of the heart, for she guessed it 
would bring pain to both; but her decision was 
made. 

“Please don’t hinder me, Charles,” she pleaded, 
extricating her fingers from his clasp. 

“What a busy bee you are, Margaret! How I 
long to see those hands folded in rest.” 

She smiled faintly, and her needle went slower 
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than its wont. She was thinking of what was | 
coming. | 

He went on: “And I hope soon to have that ; 
longing satisfied, dear one! Shall I tell you why I ! 
rejoice in this fortune ?—because it will put an end 
to our time of probation, and give me the crown of 
my life.” | 

She was silent still, with face down bent, and eyes 
veiled under their drooping white lids,—silent, at the 
moment when he was expecting some response to the | 
gladness that filled his own heart, and watching so 
eagerly to see some light of the new happiness re- 
flected in her face. But her look remained shyly | 
averted, and the pure, pale cheek caught no warmer | 
hue from his words. He was disappointed, and 
hurt. 

“ Not one word, nor even a look, to answer me. | 
What does this mean, Margaret ?—surely, not doubt | 
nor fear of the future? There was none of it until | 
success came—not in the old time, when it was all 
work and waiting; for in the midst of it, I re- | 
member, we were always hopeful. And when I 
came, however gloomy the day might have been, my 
bird always tried to sing me a cheery note.” 

“Oh, Charles! don’t you understand me better 
than this ?” 

The needle was‘silent now, and her hand was 
seeking his. She was still his own Margaret, un- | 
changed in love and loyalty to him. He recognised 
that at once, but was further than ever from know- 
ing what had made her so strangely dumb to him in | 
his happiness. He stroked the soft bands of hair, 
and murmured some of the pet words which he had | 
a fond habit of using to her. 

** My queen lily, that I shall be so proud to cherish! 
you know well that, from the time we first met, I | 
never had a dream or hope of better fortune in | 
which you did not share; and that this wealth is | 
doubly welcome, because it will enable me to give a 
richer setting to my gem.” | 

Then Margaret, letting her hand nestle in his | 
clasp, told him gently all that was in her thoughts. | 
«And, Charles,” she said, in conclusion, her voice | 
trembling slightly, “I want you to believe now, and | 
always, that I made this decision for your sake, and 
because I thought it best for both.” | 

| 
} 





“Oh, Margaret! I could not have expected this | 
blow to come from your hand. Now, when there is 
nothing to delay our marriage, you suddenly draw | 
back from your promise, and throw an obstacle in | 
our way of which I should never have dreamed. | 
Why should this trouble of your brother’s keep us 
apart ?” 

**Not his trouble alone, but ours,” she corrected, 
gently; “it has fallen on us all.” 

“Yes, I know,” he said, hastily; “but why not 
let me help to bear it with you? Hugh himself gave 
me a brother’s right, when he took me into con- 
fidence, and told me the history of the unhappy 





re 
affair. Margaret, you are the hardest upon me, for 
you thrust me from you into the outside circle of 
strangers, who may not come near your inner life, 
Is it that you think my love is only made for summer 
and sunshine? that it will not bear the storm and 
cloud ?” 
There was a strange, grieved look in Margaret’s 
eyes; and, in spite of all its firmness, her mouth had 


a quiver of pain as she spoke. 


“Is it possible that you can so far mistake me, 


| Charles, that you have no better light by which to 


judge me and my motive for refusing to become 
your wife, while the shadow of suspicion rests upon 
my brother’s name? It is because I hold your 
honour dear as our own. We Crawtons are proudly 
sensitive on these points.” 

Then he wound his arm round her, and begged 
forgiveness for saying anything to pain her; railing 
at his own want of discernment, and speaking hard 
things of himself, after the fashion of lovers. But all 
his passionate pleading did not shake her resolution, 

“Your brother is as innocent of those charges as 
Iam, Margaret. Then why should we let it come 
between us and happiness ?”’ 

She shook her head sadly. ‘ Our instincts tell us 
he is innocent, but that is not enough to clear him, 
However unfounded the suspicion, it has set its 
mark against Hugh, and while that remains, dis- 
grace will cling to him. Hear me, Charles: your 
position in the world is changed now. You will find 
that your wealth entails new claims and obligations, 
which you will be obliged to recognise. Friends and 
advisers will tell you that you have a family’s honour 
to sustain. It shall never be said that you disgraced 


| it by your marriage, or that your wife was only too 


glad to accept the shield of your name.” 

“Oh, Margaret, Margaret! this is cruel to me,” 
he repeated, in a tone of keen distress. 

“Not cruel, but kinder, perhaps, than you think. 
The present sacrifice may save future regrets. And 
for myself,” she added, the tears gathering under 
her long lashes, “I should come to you with a 
divided heart, for I could not leave them in their 
time of trouble, and selfishly take my own brighter 
way while theirs is so deep in the shadow.” 

“ But, united, we two may do much to help them 
through it, darling.” 

She shook her head. “No, Charles, I have made 
up my mind; but, whatever comes, I can never forget 
how nobly your love has stood the test of circum- 
stances, and that the first use which you thought to 
make of your riches, was to share them with me and 
mine. Knowing this, it becomes my duty to take 
care of your interests. That is why I have decided 
not to marry until this cloud passes from our house, 
and none can have it in their power to censure you for 
linking your lot with the sister of one who defrauded 
his master and narrowly escaped a prison. That is 
what some of them say now of my brother,” she 
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continued, excitedly, “‘and he has heard them. The | who took his frugal supper, and concluded the soli- 
words seem to keep ringing through my own ears. tary evening in his library at Broombank, without a 
Oh, Charles! I would do anything, bear any pain, | suspicion that any deception had been practised upon 
only to have him proved innocent. The world is so | him, or any doubt as to the real nature of Mr. Mark’s 
full of cruel, self-righteous judges, always ready to put | engagements in London. What a startling revela- 
a crushing foot upon the fallen. It is enough to drive | tion for him, if he could have followed his nephew, 
Hugh desperate ; and I sometimes think it would, | who had changed his dress and so cunningly dis- 
if it were not for our good mother and her prayers.” guised himself as to defy recognition even from his 

Charles had let her talk on without interruption, | friends. How he would have been startled to see 
for his feelings were not what he could readily put | him cross the threshold of one of those haunts which 
into words. As she finished, she covered her face | are responsible for so many wrecked lives and ruined 
with her hands. He removed them gently, and | homes ; where men barter away their birthrights for 
held them in his own; for some minutes neither of | less than “a mess of pottage;” one of the temples 
them spoke. At last he whispered, “It shall be as | of. that vice which he had all his life held in detesta- 
you will, Margaret. I cannot see that it is for the | tion—a gaming-house: for he traced to its influence 
best; but as you require it, I consent to the sacri- | all his sister’s wedded misery, her husband’s deser- 


fice, hard as it is.” tion, and her own untimely death. How he would 
“But, Charles, it is not just for me to hold you | have been shocked to see Mark received there like an 
bound; you might choose——” habitual frequenter of the place; moving about the 


He stopped her hastily, with something like anger | room with an air of cool assurance, then dropping 
in his tone, “ Hush, Margaret, do not say that, I | into a seat at one of the tables, his glance lingering 
could not bear it to-night.” over the groups of players with a compassionate con- 

She looked at him through a mist of tears, her | tempt for the wild eager faces, that showed a cruel 
heart thrilling with strange, glad thankfulness for | strain of anxiety, as if they had staked their lives on 
the strong, true love, on which she could build her | the issue of the game. Mark held hiraself superior to 
faith as on arock. “And for my sake,” she mur- | the common excitement of the gambler; that phase 
mured, softly, ‘you are willing to give up all the ; of the passion was only for the nevice. He drew a 
advantages which your altered position would secure | breath of relief when he had made his tour of inspec- 
you—give them up and consent to wait, not know- | tion, for he had feared the possibility of encountering 
ing where the end may be; for it might be months, | Giles Royton among the players. 
even years.” The later hours of the night found him deep at 

“If it were seven times seven years I would still | play with an adversary whose appearance excited in 
wait, Margaret. You are the only woman I ever | him some languid curiosity,—an elderly man, with a 
loved, and I will have no other for my wife.” thick grey moustache that might have been designed 

“ And I no other husband.” to hide the formation of his lips. He had a semi- 

A kiss and a fervent pressure of the hand sealed | genteel air that sat forlornly upon him, though his 
their compact. Then there was silence between | clothes were neither shabby nor worn. He played 
them, till Margaret, lifting up her pale tear-stained | with a wild earnestness which had the passion of 
face, whispered, “‘My brother must not know that | desperation in it, and the expression of his face 
he has anything to do with the delay of our marriage, | was a study during the progress of the game. The 
Charles ; he feels everything so deeply. Poor Hugh, | stakes were high, and the run of luck was against 
we can only do as mother says,—leave his case in the | him. Each time that the gold changed hands, his 





hands of God.” lips tightened together, and there was a disappointed, 
covetous gleam in his eyes. He was a marked contrast 

CHAPTER XXXVII. to the younger player, with his calm, colourless face, 

A NICE NIGHT’S WORK. and cool, courtly polish, sweeping aside his winnings 


DanizL CrawTon called himself a cynic—a man | with a careless unconcern, which had in it some- 
who had a quarrel with the world. After Hugh’s | thing insulting to the other, as though the one 
disgrace, he affected embittered views of human | counted nothing of what was costing the other such 
nature, and a general disbelief in it. But this was | keen anxiety. 

not so, for in reality there was no limit to his trust Once during the evening Mark dropped from his 
and capacity for being imposed upon, in spite of his | pocket a card-case, on which his name was engraved; 
shrewdness. It never occurred to him to doubt the | before he could recover it, the stranger’s politeness 
integrity of his nephew Mark, or distrust his vera- | forestalled him; but, somewhat to his annoyance, he 
city when he said that he would be compelled to | observed that his opponent read the name. After 
remain in town for the night, having accepted an | that incident, the play seemed to become a fierce 
invitation to dine with an old friend who was passing | contest between them; it ended at last by the 
through London en route for his home in the North. | stranger rising excitedly, and pushing back his chair 
This was implicitly believed by the old merchant, | with a violence that nearly overcurned it. 
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*T will play no more with you, for a good reason,” 
he added, laughing harshly, “‘ because I’mcleared out.” 

“That would be no reason for giving up,” said 
Mark, taking out his gold repeater, and rising in his 
turn, “but it is getting very late, so I agree with 
you.” 

“ A nice night’s work,” muttered the other, under 
his breath; “I’ve split on the old rock, and here’s 


the upshot—a beggar again, for I haven’t another | 


secret to raise money upon. I don’t like dunning 
Mr. Charles, and I can’t expect old Markham to 


renew the supplies in this short time; so there’s| 


nothing for it but to turn to him.” 

He fell into a fit of moody abstraction, from which 
he was roused by Mark Danson, who was preparing 
for his departure. 


“Pugh! it’s nothing but the fortune of war; but | 
I don’t mind giving you the chance of taking your | 


revenge on some other night.” 

“No,” said the elder man, almost fiercely, “I 
never play with you again if I know it.” 

“As you please,* replied Mark, with a slight 


shrug of his shoulders; “but as that resolution j 


sounds rather eccentric, may I ask why?” 

“Yes; and I will explain, if you will let me walk 
with you a little way. I cannot talk here, for this 
room is stifling me.” 

Mark Danson was taken by surprise. He looked at 
the speaker, and hesitated before he gave his answer, 
some uncomfortable doubts about the stranger’s 


intentions taking possession of his mind, and pro- | 
ducing a sense of apprehension for his personal 
safety. He had a large share of ¢owardice in his 
nature. 





The man before him seemed to be growing more 
excited every moment. Mark could not forget the 
significant fact, that the stranger had lost a con- 
siderable sum of money to him. From the time 
they sat down to play, the tide of luck had get 
against him; and he (Mark Danson) had pocketed 
the gains in his callous way, without a thought of 
the loser, or care for the misery and ruin which that 
night’s work might bring. He began an excuse, 
/murmuring something about the lateness of the 
| hour, but he was abruptly cut short. 

“Never mind, I will keep you company on the 
way to your hotel, or wherever you may be going 
| to-night. I can say my say without taking you out 

of your road. Don’t trouble yourself to coin ex. 
| cuses; I am not the man to be easily turned from 
a purpose, and I should judge you to be somewhat 
after the same fashion; and now, as you force me to 
take this tone, I tell you that I must and will have 
my talk with you before we part.” 

Mark’s forehead was damp with the dew of fear. He 
dared not oppose the will of his singular companion; 
something in the man’s tone checked the remon- 
strance on his lips, and made him feel that he was 
no longer a free agent. Outside, in the still autunm 
night, with the quiet stars overhead, the feeling 
| seemed to grow upon him. Under other circum. 
| stances, his subtle brain would have devised a means 
| of escape, or worked out some ingenious scheme for 
' avoiding the dreaded téte-d-téte ; but now, with that 
‘strange man keeping so unpleasantly close to his 
_ side, he walked along the silent streets as if obeying 
, some motive-power entirely foreign to his own. 

(To de continued.) 














WORDS IN SEASON. 
ENDURING TO THE END. 


BY THE REV. CANON BATEMAN, M.A., VICAR OF MARGATE. 


Ry UR Lord himself suggests the idea 
| which heads this paper. “He that 
} endureth to the end,” he says, “shall 
be saved.” The words are very 







touching and tender, as spoken to the | 


disciples in anticipation of the many sufferings 
which awaited them as the professors and pro- 
mulgators of the Gospel. Other teachers, when 
enlisting followers, have spoken of rewards; our 
Master speaks of sufferings. Something was 
grafted in the heart of every one who truly 
believed in him, which made this motive effectual. 
It sufficed for those who were first called to be 
apostles; and it sufficed for him who was after- 


wards like one “born out of due time,’’ who in’! 


his own opinion was not “ worthy to be called an 
apostle,” and of whom it was said, “I will show 


him how great things he must suffer for my 
name’s sake.” Yes; grace is the graft which 
does this; which renews the fallen nature of 
man, gives courage to endure all things, and 
makes the cross a crown. St. Paul himself says, 
“By the grace of God I am what I am;” and 
the same divine influence enables us to endure 
unto the end. 

In primitive times, and in the first ages of the 
Church, the expression had its full significance; 
but the inquiry is interesting and important even 


‘in these days, when outward persecution has 
ceased, and the sword, the stake, the cord, and the 


arena are terms almost unknown, as tests of 
religious faith and Christian endurance. 

What then “hindereth” now? What impedes 
the fair progress of the Gospel in the hearts of 
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ee —_ 
men? What makes it difficult to hold on our 
way? What have we in these days to endure? 
These questions are asked with reference to 


Christ’s true followers only—those who have sat 


at his feet, and stood at his cross, and confessed | 


his name, and taken hold upon his atonement, and 
felt the “ power of his resurrection ;”—those who 
love him for that he hath done, who plead his 
merits, wash in the fountain he hath opened, put 
on his righteousness, and look with joy for his 
appearing. They wear the pilgrim’s garb, and 
bear their Master’s cross. They are his representa- 


| people after all—that is a fourth. Opinions differ, 





tives on earth. They have a tale to tell of what | 


he hath done for their own souls; and they have a 
message of welcome and good-will from Him to 
deliver to others. The following remarks, there- 
fore, have reference, not to olden times and to 
martyrs and confessors of former days, but to 
our own times and to.ourselves. 





I—THE SNARES OF THE WORLD. 

Any one enduring unto the end will have to 
expect, and to encounter, the snares of the world. 
God’s true people have left it. They have detected 
its hollowness and falsity; they have seen its 
pageantry pass away; they know its glitter is not 
gold. Sad experience has taught them how it fails 
at the hour of need, how it deceives and beguiles, 
how its excitement is followed by depression, and 
how that to be the “friend of the world” is to be the 
“enemy of God.” They left it, not only because 
of these things, but because God bade them, and 
showed them a more excellent way; and they 
learnt that a “good hope through grace,” a 
“Counsellor” in every perplexity, a “Comforter” 
in every sorrow, are privileges far above all that 
the world can either give or take away. 

Therefore they left it; but it never ceases trying 
to get them back again. The trickery, and the 
gaiety, and the tinsel, and the excitement, and the 
“vain show ” are all there as aforetime ; and the old 
arguments—old, as when presented in the garden 
of Eden, “ God doth know that in the day ye eat 
thereof, then your eyes shall be opened, and ye 
shall be as gods, knowing good and evil”—old, as 
when proffered on the mountains of Moab, “ Let 
nothing hinder thee from coming unto me, for I 
will promote thee to very great honour, and I will 
do whatsoever thou sayest unto me ’—old, as when 
loving “many strange women,” they turned away 
the heart of the wisest of men—old, as when 





listened to by Demas they led him to forsake the | 


apostle, “ Demas hath forsaken me, having loved 
this present world :”—all these old arguments are 
again presented, under other, but similar forms. 
Religion by itself is so dull—that is one. No 
harm in following nature’s dictates—that is 
another. We must do as others do—that is a 
third. There is no such great difference amongst 


and I may hold my own—that is a fifth. 

Have arguments like these never reached the 
ears, and entered into the hearts of those who read 
these lines? Have you never listened to them, 
and been half persuaded to believe them? Have 
they never led you to break down the barriers of 
morality ? Have they never made you chain up 
conscience? Have they never been followed by 
self-indulgence, and the tasting of forbidden fruit? 
Have they not “almost persuaded” you to give 
up some of Christ’s work ? 

Ah! yes; there is the point of endurance. “He 
that endureth to the end shall be saved.” It is 
not first love, or early promise, that saves. It 
is not the bud or blossom that is valuable; but the 
fruit, the continuance, the steadfastness, the en- 
durance, the ear shut to the world’s sophistries, 
the soul satisfied with its choice, the love that 
needs no logic, the delight felt in weaving the 
garment, and anointing the feet, and listening to 
the words of Him whom the soul loveth! 

Yes; we must keep the world off, if we would 
“endure unto the end.” 





IL—THE LUSTS OF THE FLESH. 

These are mentioned by the apostle. They 
war against the soul. They are not amongst 
the foes without, but the traitors within. They 
come craving indulgence, and grudge if they be 
not satisfied. 

Many a man in times past, before he knew the 
Lord, has felt the tyranny of some sin which mas- 
tered him and compelled him to do its bidding. He 
was amongst those who “tarry long at the wine;” 
or he “ wasted his substance with harlots;” or he 
promised his soul “much goods laid up for many 
days ” with which to “eat, drink, and be merry ;” 
or he was one of those who “love to have the pre- 
eminence.” Christ called him; and he “rose up, 
left all, and followed him.” He is now another man, 
and he steadfastly purposes to lead another life—a 
life of faith upon the Son of God, who loved him 
and gave himself for him. He was not insincere 
in this. He meant what he said, and felt what he 
professed. The trifler and the hypocrite is not 
before us, but the man who has heard and obeyed 
Christ’s call. 

But, alas! the motions of sin, mentioned above, 
still clung to him. Resisted, rejected, struck down, 
they still rose up again and strove. He found 
the law, of which the apostle speaks, “ that when 
he would do good, evil is present with him ;” 
that the good he would he does not; but the evil 
which he would not, that he does. He found that 
other law in his members, “ warring against the 


| law ef his mind, and bringing him into captivity 


| to the law of sin.” One sin arose and said, “ Am 


I not a little one 2” another, “ May I not be for a 
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time retained ?” another, “May I not be secretly | 
indulged ?” another, “ May I not be excused ?” 

When “ provision” has thus been made “for the 
flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof,” I would ever have | 
a hand seen writing on the wall, “ He that endureth 
to the end,” and no one else—no one else—“ shall 
be saved.” 





IIl.—THE CONTROVERSIES OF THE CHURCH. 

There are many in these our days. 
the “oppositions of science” falsely so called. 
These assume a variety of forms. You have first 
undisguised materialism, then the absurd theory 
of development, and now protoplasm. Men seem 
at their wits’ end to get God out of the world. 
But no theory (apart from revelation) will explain 
the mystery of tire. It is the mystery of myste- 
ries, and is explained by a single verse in the 
ancient volume called the Bible, better than by all 
sceptical philosophers. When we read that God, 
having formed man of the dust of the ground, 
“breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and 
man became a living soul,” we have there and then 
the mystery solved. We have’ a cause adequate 
to the effect. We have life communicated from 
Him who has life in himself. Lire baffles science, 
and can only be explained by revelation. All 
true philosophers admit this; whilst others seem 
to forget that matter does not live, and that motion 
is not life. 

Then there is the denial by many of God's over- 
ruling and controlling power. The laws of nature 
are supposed sufficient to displace God’s Provi- 
dence. All things are said to be ordered ; and, alike 
in physics and in morals, they revolve in cycles. 
One thing is forgotten or left out here, which 
revolves in no cycle and is bound by no rule—viz., 
THE WILL. Even in man the will is free, and in 
God it is supreme. The will commands; matter 
obeys. I would raise my arm; it rises. I would 
fix my eye; it fixes. The servant obeys its lord. 
Much more is the will of God unfettered. He 
speaks, and it is done; he commandeth, and it 
stands fast. ‘The laws of nature act uniformly and 
in their appointed order, so long as He wills it, and 
no longer. But when He interferes, and for some 
great purpose reverses or suspends these laws, 
then the sun stands still—then the iron swims— 
then the liquid pavement of the sea bears up the 
human frame—then five barley loaves feed five 
thousand men—then diseases flee, the blind 
receive their sight, and the dead are raised to life. 
The will of God in action is Provideace, and all 


First come | 





creation is under its control ana care, so that the 
“very hairs of your head are all numbered,” and 
not a sparrow falleth “on the ground without 
your Father.” 

Then comes in the controversy about Holy 
Scripture. Men of mark suggest difficulties and 
discrepancies which have been discovered and for- 
gotten, disinterred and buried again times without 
number; and these things disturb the minds and 
shake the faith of some who forget that these very 
Scriptures have been in the hands of One who is 
the Lord of all, and who bade us “search” them; 
and that apostles, endued with power from on 
high, have declared that “all Holy Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and for in- 
struction in righteousness.” 

These matters so act that some deem their Bible 
to be no safe guide; some flee to Rome, as Jonah 
from the presence of the Lord to Tarshish; some 
stand still in doubt as to whereunto it will all 
grow; some, in the hour of temptation, fall away; 
some seek pastures where the nourishment is poor 
indeed; some drink at streams where the water is 
even poisonous. 

Now, nothing of this need be. No change 
need take place in men’s minds. Truth is the 
same as it ever was. The Bible is the same book. 
The Church offers the same shelter. Christ is the 
same Saviour. Conversion is the same work. 
Prayer is the same resource. Grace has the 
same efficacy. 

All that is wanted is that we should “endure 
unto the end.” Controversy need not affect us. 
It need not move us from our steadfastness; it 
need not disturb our peace; it need not hinder 
our prayers ; it need not weaken our allegiance to 
our Lord. We may listen to the storm muttering 
without—the wind may howl about the house— 
the rain may beat upon the window-panes—the 
lightning may flash across the heavens—the 
thunder may roll amongst the clouds, and yet 
our home may be secure, our minds tranquil, 
our faith unmoved, our family ordered in the fear 
of God. 

If some men will face the storm, and run out 
into the rain, and dare the lightning, and expose 
themselves to the precipice, that is no reason why 
we should do so. It is surely enough “ for me and 
my house” that, in such a war of the elements—in 
such dark and dangerous days—in such times of 
strife and controversy—we “ endure unto the end.” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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A REVERIE BY A STILL SEA. 


BY §. J. STONE, B.A.. AUTHOR OF “ LYRA FIDELIUM.” 


(SALM sea : 
EK One water broad and bright beneath the sun, 
ANM2Z9 Near and afar, in peace and silence, one; 
The long shore-shallow with the distant deep, 
One still immensity : 
Infinitude fallen on sleep. 


How bright and beautiful a peace! 
One fain would listen for the sleeper’s breath— 
The giant sleeper, sleeping like a child 
By some sweet mother into rest beguiled— 
For this is calm of slumber, not of death: 
The mighty pulses only seem to cease ; 
The great heart of the sea, 
Throbbing unheard, invisibly, 
Beats not the less with the resistless power 
Of his fierce anger’s most tremendous hour. 
His passions only hide—how soon, 
And whence we know not, there may come 
A cloud across the splendid noon, 
And winds to wake him from this summer swoon ; 
And then, no longer dumb, 
Shall his loud tongue tell fearfully and far 
Again the giant girds himself for war! 


Yet, though this quiet marks no dearth 
Of strength and life—repose but not decay— 
Here lurketh Death. O great, and strong, and 
free, 
Death waits to lay his palsying hand on thee! 
Is it not writ that, on a day 
When sweeter heavens shall smile on purer earth, 
There shall be no more sea ? 
Yea, thou shalt die: 
What matter if thine hour be far or nigh? 
Lo, not less surely ebbs thy life away 
Than yonder splendour fails from off the land, 


Or thine own dreamy tide is slipping from the strand ! 


Calm Sea: 

Repose how rare, and, as the moments fleet, 
Ever to seem more wonderful and sweet! 

The little children do not shrink 
To trust their tender steps beyond his brink, 
So faint a ripple rolls he to their feet, 

Only a kiss it seems 

Of one who loves them in the land of dreams. 
Sunny and placid are their childish years ; 
Pure pleasure’s light, not passion’s, in their eyes, 
Calm on the wide depths of their sleeping souls ; 
They reck not of such possibilities 








As lie, within my vision, there, 
And make my heart already sick with fears, 
Because already in mine ears 
The wind grows wild, the storm-wave rolls, 
And cries go up in pain, and vows in prayer, 
Mid silences, more dreadful, of despair. 


Uncertain Sea, uncertain Life, 
Of both how fair the calm, how quick the strife! 
Yet, this side heaven, shall both be dear: 
The “ Sea is His” whose are yon depths above, 
And Life is His whose gifts are all of love. 
Away! thou poor pale Fear, 
O Sea, O Life, for storm or calm we stand 
*Neath the safe keeping of our Father’s hand. 


Yet if, O Sea, thou art so dear, 
So dear as this, we cannot spare thee here, 
Shall we not miss thee in the glorious Land ? 
Nay, for thou pleasest eye and ear, 
Sole image of that longed-for Infinite ! 
O image faint and far! 
So love we as our all of light— 
While here we sojourn—day’s majestic star, 
There never to be seen, too dimly bright, 
Nor missed where, born of God, those jasper glories 
are. 


O Life, despite thine ills, so fair, 
Is this unworthy that we love thee here ? 
O nay, because we hold thee dear 
More gladly will we let thee go, 
For love of thee makes longing to be there, 
Beyond thy bounds above, 
Where in immortal fulness we shall know 
The grandeur and the beauty and the love, 
Whereof we had by thee faint foretaste here below. 


O Sea, O Life, 
The pilgrim lingers where he may not dwell, 
Lingers with hopeful heart and loving eyes, 
And with a voice of praise 
For such a grace shed on the weary ways 
That lie between him and the skies ; 
Such grace of calm or grandeur as can tell 
Prophetic stories of that far-off home 
Whereto at last his happy feet shall come. 
So, till his pilgrimage is o’er, 
And till his steps shall cease upon the shore, 
No craven fears his loyal faith shall quell : 
In peace or passion, in repose or strife, 
He loves thee well, O Sea, O Life, he loves thee well ! 
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IN THE MAN’S OWN WORDS. 


BY GEO. MANVILLE FENN. 


T’S of no use for us poor sailors to 
4 complain and call them crazy tubs; 
i) there are owners who will send out 
rotten old ships for the coasting trade 

1 as long as they will swim. Ships 
are things that cost money—a wonderful deal 
more than most people think—and what with 
bad trade and competition, masters don’t trouble 
themselves much about our safety. I have heard 
tell of its being a good thing sometimes when a 
well-insured vessel is lost; but perhaps that’s 
only said by ill-natured folks. The thing is this, 
if I don’t like to sail in a doubtful vessel, there’s 
plenty that will; and that’s how it was I signed 
articles, and joined the Sarah Ann, four-hundred- 
ton coal-brig, trading between Sunderland and 
London. 

She was a fine old vessel enough, but wanted 
fair weather; for I knew well enough that one 
bump on the sands anywhere would open her 
seams so that the water would rush in and sink 
her at any time. But of course we had no busi- 
ness to be near any sands, though a coasting 
skipper has to learn to thread his way in and out 
of no end of dangerous sand-banks ; otherwise, 
to sail from the north country to the mouth of the 
Thames would be easy work enough, and there 
would be no need for buoys, lighthouses, and 
lightships, at every few miles’ distance. 

We were nine in crew on board the Sarah Ann, 
including the skipper and a boy, poor lad, making 
his first trip; and it was one afternoon last winter 
that we were off the Norfolk coast on. our way 
south. It was dirty weather, and look which way we 
would there were signs of its getting worse: for 
the wind kept coming in sharp puffs, and the sun, 
as it went down, lit up the sky with a hundred 
colours—all very beautiful and wonderful to look 
at, but telling of fierce winds, and rising seas, and 
storm-beaten ships heaving and falling and groaning 
in every timber. Those are not welcome nights 
for sailors, and if I could have had my way, I should 
have run for Yarmouth roads, and made all snug 
for the night, with thirty fathom of good chain 
cable and our best anchor out of the ship’s bows. 

But, you see, the profit on a cargo of coal so 
much depends on the length of a voyage; men’s 
wages have to be paid, and they have to be fed; so 
that if a quick run is made the cost of the cargo 
comes small, while sometimes I’ve known us to be 
hanging about the coast for six weeks together, 
kept back by contrary winds: for perhaps you 
have not noticed it, but when the wizd settles 
down to one quarter it will sometimes keep there, 
with just a few breaks, for two or three months 











together. So being anxious to run his cargo as 
quickly as possible, our skipper, as the evening 
came on, made all snug aloft, shortening sail till 
we were staggering along under foresail, mainsail, 
and jib. 

Not much that, but as the night came on heavier 
and heavier, it was quite enough to make our old 
vessel Jabour and plunge, and every now and then 
ship a wave over our bows; not to sweep the 
deck, but to lay her under water for a few minutes 
in a way not pleasant. But on a coaster we are 
generally pretty well off for oilskins and heavy 
fisherman’s boots, ours never being an easy life 
of it; for they say that a man who can stand the 
rough seas of our coast can stand anything. 

Everything was made as snug as possible, and 
the skipper himself took the wheel, while some of 
us got in the best shelter we could under the 
bulwarks, the wind being bitingly cold, and our 
hands almost numbed. 

The weather got worse as the night wore on, such 
weather as you people inland never see; for fancy 
what it must be on a pitchy dark night, with the 
wind seeming te shriek through the rigging, and 
the ship groaning and creaking as she pitches and 
rolls amongst the great waves that beat and dash 
against her bows, as if angry because they could 
not bear the poor ship down. 

There’s a loneliness there which makes the most 
careless serious, and it’s quite a mistake to 
suppose that, because some sailors are rough of 
tongue, that many of them are not religious and 
thoughtful. ‘ 

I don’t know how it was, but I came over very 
quiet, as I sat there with only a plank between me 
and the waves that kept giving a tremendous slap 
against the bulwarks before falling away in foam. 
The others were quiet too, for on such a night 
there was not much chance for exchanging a word, 
and as for sleep, that was out of the question. 

“One of you come on here to the wheel,” 
shouted the skipper at last, during a lull; and 
I went to find that the lights on shore, by which 
we were steering, were shut out of sight by the 
driving rain, and that the skipper was looking out 
uneasily, with his hand shading his eyes. “ Was 
that the fog-bell ?” he shouted to me; but I only 
shook my head, hearing nothing but the rushing 
wind and the wash of the sea. 

“ Seems a deal of white water ahead,” he said; 
and then, quite with a groan, “God help us! we're 
too close in. Put her about lad, put her——” 

He didn’t finish, for just then, as I was making 
the spokes of the wheel spin round in my hand, 
the old ship struck lightly upon the sands, 
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quivered, rose, lifting her bows right out of the 
water, and then seemed to dive down, to strike 
heavily, and stay, wedged as it were, upon the 
bank. 

Thero was a regular shrick rose from the men 
forward; it was not like the cry you would have 
expected to hear from half-a-dozen men. And 
now there was no rising and falling to the waves; 
but as the poor old ship lay fast, they leaped 
around her, thrashing her sides, and leaping 
aboard, and on one side as a great wave swept | 
the deck, it tore off a good twenty fect of the | 
bulwark as casily as if it had been so much paper. 

The next moment there was a rush for the | 
cabins, every man being bent on saving the little 


a'l he had on beanie, most cases, his clothes ina 
large canvas bag ; but the waves that again swept 


on board, showed plainly enough that if we wanted 
to save anything, it must be every man his life. 


None but those who have been where it is | 


raging can understand the power of the sea, as 


tons upon tons of water leap on the deck, dash- | 


3 : 
ing from end to end, and carrying all before. 


Men were swept here and there, and one boat was 
tossed over the side like a nutshell. 

“ Bear a hand here with the other!” shouted the | 
skipper; and then in a strange, confused way, 
everything seeming to go wrong—tackle fouling, 
and blocks refusing to run—we contrived to get 
the boat over the side just in time for a wave to | 
topple over and fill her, and snatch her, as it were, 
out of our grasp; for the painter I held was dragged | 
out of my hands, and the boat disappeared in 
amongst the foam boiling so fiercely all round us. , 

We wanted no orders then, and to a man we | 
should have taken to the rigging, only the skipper 
wouldn’t hear of it. 

“ Fetch the binnacle-lantern !” he shouted in my 
ear, and holding on tightly, I made my way to the | 
poop, unhooked the lantern, and was coming back, 
when I came against the skipper, and two more, 
with a tar-barrel, which they stuck upon the starn, 
where the waves did not beat, and after no end 
of trying with the lantern sheltered inside, we got 
it to catch fire, when it burned and roared away 
finely, the smoke running off to leeward in a 
cloud. 

“That'll let ’em know we're in trouble,” says 
the skipper; “and they'll send the lifeboat off, 
or else the beachmen’ll board us in one of their 
yawls.” 

Getting out of reach of the waves as well as 
we could, and listening to the blows they dealt | 
the old ship, we clung there, watching the blazing | 
beacon—the signal of distress—and knowing that | | 
if seen it would soon bring eff help. I wondered | | 
whether the timbers would hold together till the 
help came. Fortunately, the old ship was sotight in 
the sands that she did not lift much, or her own 


| 


| 


| 


weight would soon have been sufficient to break 
her up; but the waves flew over us furiously in 
a perfect storm, andas the spray fell amongst the 
flames of the burning barrel they hissed and sput- 
tered loudly. The sails had split, and now flapped 
and beat about the yards, but the jib had been 
completely torn down; for as the bowsprit dipped, 
a wave seemed to leap right into the sail, and it 
| Was gone in an instant. 

The barrel blazed furiously, though not for long; 
| the melted tar running blazing down upon the vik 
| Poop. But our skipper was staunch, and made 
|us bring forward another, which lit easily upon 
| the old one, and soon blazed up again. 
| “They must have seen the first,” he said; “but 
that will let them know where we are.” 

* Please God!” I muttered; and then we waited 
again. But that barrel blazed up, and then began 
to turn into a golden skeleton, whose fragments 
| were swept off to leeward, and still no help came. 

“ Takes time,” says the skipper ; “and this isa 
rough night to put offin. Give’em a little longer, 





| 


,my lads; they'll have us yet safe enough. There’s 


another barrel yet.” 
There was ; and we got it on the top of the others, 
whose red-hot ashes were eating their way into 


_ the vessel; but this one was long enough before it 
, would take fire. 
a strange light over the tumbling waters, which 


It burned though at last, sending 


foamed and roared everywhere around us; and I 


, could not help thinking that they would be brave 


men who would come out to us on such a night. 
The masts and rigging shone out against the 


, darkness, as if made of gold; but the third signal 


of distress flared away, and still no help seemed 
near, when suddenly the old brig slowly careened 
over, a wave leaped on the poop, swept away the 


, glowing ashes, and all was once more darkness. 


1" 


4 Don’ t be scared, my lads!” the skipper shouted; 


| “only let’s get up on to the mainyard. Steady 


there ; the boy first.” 

In another minute we were up on the yard, and 
in the top, such of us as were in reach cutting 
away the rags of sail that still hung to the yard, 
and beat about sharply enough to have flogged a 
man from his hold. 

It was bitterly cold, the wind seeming to go 


, through one; and in a curious, dulled, numb 


way, I got thinking that it was not much use our 


, getting up there, for the tide was flowing, and the 
| ship sinking more and more over on one side. 
She fell over so much at last, that some of the 


men had their feet within a few feet of the water 
as it seemed to leap up to snatch them from the 
quivering yard. 

Every eye was strained towards where we knew 
| the shore to lie, but not a light was in sight— 
"nothing but the black night, with the dimly-seen 
' white foam of the waves tossing on the sands. 
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We knew that any minute might be our last; 


that the careening over of the ship only a little 
more, would dash us all beneath the waves; but 
there was not a man there without hope that God | 
would spare his life, and we clung on tighter than 
ever, till the rising tide made us climb up to the 
next yard—the maintopsail yard—and then there 
was one more refuge—the topgallant—and after | 
that, if no help came, I could only tell myself with 

a shudder of what would follow. At last came | 
a fit of despair; for had they seen our signals from 
the shore, there would have been help for us by 
this time ; and now there was no prospect of any | 
one seeing us, even if we held on till daybreak; for | 
who would make out a cluster of men clinging 
toa yard at this distance from the shore, and | 
amongst all this boiling surf ? | 

The men, for the most part, bore it well, and | 
with hardly a murmur; but the poor lad I have | 
mentioned, meeting with such a mishap on this | 
his first voyage, after holding out stoutly for hours 
like a man, broke down at last into the boy, and | 
cried bitterly and loudly for his mother—prayed | 
that it might please God to let him sce his poor | 
mother once again—only once again. 

There was not a man there that did not say | 
“amen” to the poor boy’s prayer, and then whisper 
aword or two of comfort in their rough way. There 
was no laughing or bantering ; and for my part, the 
lad’s words brought up the recollection of my own 
mother, buried long since in a country churchyard, 
and the old days so little heeded and valued then. 
Thoughts came swiftly as I clung to that quivering 
spar, with the water foaming under me, and I | 
wondered whether our bodies would be washed | 
ashore, as I had often seen others, whether it | 
would be very hard to die, and whether—— 

There was a wetness about my eyes just then 
—perhaps it was only the spray—and when I 
tried to wipe it away with one numbed hand, I 
could hardly get it as high as my face. 

“Up aloft again, my lads,” said the skipper, 
just then. “It’s our last chance, and will keep us | 
out of the water for another hour, and then it will 
be daylight.” 

For somehow the long night had gradually 
slipped away, and the winter’s morning was so 
near; but should we live to see it? I could not 
help asking myself the question as I saw how 
slowly some of my mates climbed up to the last 
yard and ranged themselves along it with their 
feet in the stirrup; while, as for the poor boy, the 
skipper and I had to hold him on between us, till 
I got my knife out, and cutting loose the signal 
halliards, lashed the poor lad to the topgallant 
mast, where he almost hung, and I knew he could 
not last much longer. 

We had not been there long before the waves 








Were leaping over the yard we had left, the brig’s 





hull having been covered long enough before, 
while the masts lay so slanting, that we were all 
huddled more and more together. 

“They'd never come out in such a sea as this,” 
I thought, thinking of the lifeboat; for, instead 


| of brightening, the weather grew worse as morn- 


ing came on. The sea roared round us, running 
higher, it seemed to me, than I had ever seen it 
before. Cold now—deathly cold—we seemed to 
have held on to the last. Those who a time before 


| had a word or two of encouragement to give to 


one another, clung silently to the yard. The 
skipper, too, seemed as if he had about given up; 
for when I spoke to him once or twice, he did not 
answer, and being close to him, I could just make 
out that his eyes seemed to look fixed and strange. 
That sent a thrill through me such as I had 
never felt before. I thought he had quite given 
up and began to ask myself who would be the next. 
Then came a time as if we were all numbed in 
sense as well as feeling; and when at last I roused 
a little up, I found that it was daylight, and that 
right in front of us lay the coast, not more than 
three miles away. But I thought then it might 
as well have been thirty for all the help that would 
come to us, for the brig was now so low down in 
the water and sand, that the waves as they leaped 
and foamed up, touched our legs. And then it was 
that my heart, that had seemed almost standing 
still, gave a great leap; for about a mile off I could 
see the two big sails of a boat, now half hidden in 
the spray, now rising like a cork upon the top of 
some great wave, and I knew that we must have 
been seen, and that the lifeboat was coming to take 
us off. But would she get to us in time—could we 
hold out for another quarter of an hour? I prayed 
that we might, my heart growing lighter, for it 
seemed as though God had listened to the inno- 
cent cry of that poor lad. It seemed too soon 
to rejoice, but I was half mad just then, and tried 
to shout, although I knew no one could hear me. 
The others, too, now one by one caught sight of 
the boat; and it sent quite a new life through 
them: those who had but a few minutes before 
been ready to drop from their hold, clinging tightly, 
waving their arms frantically to the coming men. 
The moments seemed to drag out longer than 
ever, as a strange quivering of the mast, more 
violent than any we had yet felt, told us that 
it would not hold in its present position much 
longer. Our weight must have been telling upon 
it, and before the boat could reach us, it seemed to 
settle down lower and lower, till the men on the 
lower part were half under water at times. And 
now for the first time a shriek for help rose; for 
it seemed so hard to die with help so near. 
Another minute, and I knew that the sea would 
be boiling over where we clung; but before it had 
passed, and a man had been swept from his hold by 
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the hungry waves, the lifeboat was down upon us, 
her sails dropped, oars out, and she floating like a 
cork to pick up all; the skipper cutting loose, and 


passing on board, the insensible boy before trying | 


to leave himself. But he nearly lost his own life ; 


for a huge wave seemed to lift the lifeboat away, | 


and he was left far behind. However, they bore 
down upon him again as he struggled in the water, 


caught him up as he was sinking, and then, as the | 


sails were again hoisted, we poor wretches lay in 
the bottom of that boat thanking God for our 
deliverance, and that he had put it into the hearts 
of men to give of their store, and provide such 
salvation for their sea-going brothers in distress. 
I know I thought all that, as they gave me 
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| brandy, and covered me with some tarpaulin; and 
I learned then that we had been seen at daylight by 
one of the coast-guard, though the night had been 
so thick that, by the same rule that prevented our 
| making out the lighthouse, it stayed them from 
seeing our signals, which would not else have been 
made in vain. 

Think of it all you who sit, next dark and stormy 
night, round your warm sea-coal fire; and give a 
thought and a prayer for the rough, hard-toiling 
men, who are far at sea, watching in cold and 
| darkness for the lights that shall guide them to 
| their port; for this is no varnished story, but the 
| simple narrative of one saved from deadly peril by 
| an east-coast lifeboat. 
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PART II. 
HE morning was bright and fresh when 
) Willy started for Darley, dressed in the 
new suit of clothes Mary had carried 
@y4) home for him the day before. 

_ " He looked particularly well, and there 
was a pleasant expression in his face as if he meant 
well also. He and Mary had talked over Mr. Pearson’s 
offer again and again, and Mary had pleaded the 
cause with such zeal that he had determined to give 
the place a trial. But, alas! the road to Darley led 
past Tom Chator’s home, and as Willy’s feet drew 
near the old red brick farm, they lost their pleasant 
spring, and the look of bright resolve faded from 
his face; for the fact was, Willy was held in a kind 
of thraldom by his friendship with Tom Chator: 
every action, every wish which arose in his heart, 
instantly underwent the scrutiny—‘“ What would 
Tom think of it; would Tom approve or disap- 
prove?” till a kind of false conscience had been 
established in Willy’s heart, and to err from Tom’s 
judgments, or to go against Tom’s wishes, had 
assumed almost the place of sin; and now, with 
each ‘step towards Darley, the feeling grew within 
him that he ought not to take this great step in 
life without letting Tom know; and that whatever 
chance there was of his approval would be lost were 
-he not consulted. 

He stopped accordingly at the Red Farm, where he 
found Tom, also bound for Darley; and as the two 
boys walked towards the town together, Willy opened 
up to his friend, in as favourable a manner as pos- 
sible, the scheme he had in view. 

Tom, at first, seemed to think fairly well of the 
plan, for the pay was certainly good, and the money 
sorely wanted to keep the house going; but before 





they reached Darley, he had contrived to turn the 
whole plan into ridicule, and had drawn such ludicrous 
pictures of an errand-boy’s life, that Willy’s pride 


| rose beyond the control of reason, and he made up 


| his mind, come what might, to give it up. 
| The only difficulty now remaining was, how to 
;meet Mr. Pearson, and express the refusal of his 
| kind offer. This unpleasant task Tom, with apparent 
good-nature, undertook ; and the two boys appointed 
| to meet again at the cross-roads below the church. 
A very common result of coming to a false conclu- 
| sion—or one which we feel to be false—is, to fall 
into a bad temper, and Willy, whose higher and 
truer conscience told him he had acted wrong, soon 
experienced all the miserable sensations of a mind ill 
at ease with itself. 

*You’re to be sure and hold that basket steadily,” 
observed Mr. Nickson’s shop-boy, as he handed the 
little hamper of eggs, neatly packed and corded, 
across the counter to him. “Mr. Banks said as 
| how if they were held careless, or shaken on the 
way home, they might as well not go home at all; 
and, if I was you, I’d hold the basket in both hands, 
for safety.” 

“You are not me, so mind your own business,” 
replied Willy, sharply. 

The lad looked, as well he might, surprised at the 
reception given to his well-meant suggestion. He 
| blushed very red, and said in a kind of undertone, 
| «« Glad I aint you, if that’s all your manners ;” then, 
| added aloud, “It was Mr. Banks himself gave me 
| the hamper and the message, and Mr. Banks is a 
| real gentleman—he is, or I would not have troubled 
| myself with either of them.” 
| ‘Willy felt these words were meant as a cut at him, 
and his temper rose several degrees higher. “Ay, 

I dare say,” he replied, quickly, “Mr. Banks gave 
the message like a gentleman, and you repeated it 
your own way. Perhaps you thought I was going 
to jog all the way home on a donkey’s back, or play 
_leap-frog with my own shadow.” 
| “If I thought you was going to jog home on a pair 
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of donkey’s feet, I mightn’t have been so far wrong,” 
laughed the shop-boy, opening a drawer in front of 
him, and tossing in some pence, “and as to your 
shadow, why you and your shadow may boil the eggs 
and eat ’em, for all I care,” and, with another very 
unpleasant laugh, he shut the drawer and turned into 
the little parlour behind the shop. 

Willy waited a few minutes to see if he would 
return; but, hearing the whole conversation being 
retailed, with much laughter, to some one inside, he 
pocketed his dignity, and went out into the streci. 

When Tom met him, an hour later, at the cross- 
roads, it was but too evident the shop-boy’s warn- 
ing had been neglected, and that some terrible 
mischance had overtaken Willy on the way: for his 
new suit was all covered with mud and dirt, and 
the little hamper so neatly packed but a short time 
since, lay in a pool of broken eggs upon the road. 

“What’s the row ?” asked Tom, quickly; “ what’s 
happened to you and the eggs ?” 

“What’s happened! can’t you see for yourself 
what’s happened? I stumbled over that great stone 
in the middle of the road, and came down with such 
asmash, every egg in the basket is broken, and my 
new coat and trousers ruined.” 

Tom whistled, lifted the basket from the ground 
and looked at it meditatively. “I have it,” he said, 
presently. ‘ ll make it all right for you. Tl just 
run back to the town and buy a dozen of eggs at the 
huckster’s ; we’ll pack the basket the way it was 
before, and she’ll never be a bit the wiser. Come, 
is not that a good thought ?” 

“No, no; it’s a very bad thought. It would be just 
the same as telling her a lie; and, besides, she’d find 
it out the moment the chickens were hatched.” 

“Pooh! if that’s all you’re afraid of, never fear. 
Tl make that all square. I’m no chicken myself ;” 
and, before Willy could utter another word in remon- 


strance, Tom’s long legs had carried him out of | 


hearing. 

“T won’t do it—I won’t play such a trick on her, 
no matter what he says,” sobbed Willy; “and now 
he’ll be so awfully angry with me when he comes 
back, Oh! I wish I hadn’t refused Pearson’s place ; 


that will be almost worse to have to tell her.” But | 


Tom was again in sight, running as fast as he could, 
with the basket in his hand, and Willy, drying his 
eyes hastily, prepared to meet him and his argu- 
ments as bravely as he might. 

“Here, now you're all right, and I was not long 
about it ; the eggs are packed as neat as herrings in 
a barrel, and the man who sold them to me said I 
might eat his head off if a chicken ever came out 
of them; so you can make your mind easy on 
that score, and your sister will never be a bit the 
wiser,” 

“Yes, but she will, for I’E! tell her all about them,” 
replied Willy, flushing with fear and anger. “And, 
What’s more, I’m going straight back to tell Mr. 


| 








Pearson I will take that place, for I know quite well 
I was a fool to reise it.” 

“And I say that you shall do no such thing,” 
cried Tom, while even a hotter flush of anger rushed 
over his face. “If you made a fool of yourself refus- 
ing it, you shan’t make a fool of me now by going 
back and saying you’ll take it.” 

It ended, as it always did when any dispute arose 
between these two boys—Tom conquered, and Willy, 
taking up the basket, with a heavy heart trudged 
wearily homewards. 

“Well, Willy, have you got my eggs?” cried 
Mary, who had been standing for the last hour at the 
garden-gate looking down the road. “I have been 
watching and watching for you But nothing 
has gone wrong, has there, Willy?” she asked, 
noticing his pale face, and harassed, downcast ex- 
pression. 

“T’m tired,” he said, pushing past her. “There 
is your basket. I’m going into the house to rest.” 

“Oh, thank you! How beautifully packed they 
are, and what large eggs to be sure, and what a 
curious green colour they are!” cried Mary, peeping 
into the basket and pushing aside the hay with her 
fingers; but I’m sorry you tired yourself carrying 
them home. And what about the place, Willy ?” she 
asked, timidly but earnestly, and she laid her hand 
on his arm. 

“T’ve refused it.” 

“Oh, Willy, I’m so sorry! What did Mr. Pearson 
say ?” 

“‘T don’t know, I did not go there. Tom saw him 
and told him. There let me go,” and shaking him- 
self free of his sister’s grasp, Willy hurried up the 
walk into the house. 

“Ah, I was afraid how it would be if Tom had 
anything to say to it,” and with a heavy sigh Mary 
turned in the direction of the wood-house, where, in 
a nook beneath a pine log, the grey hen with the 
crooked foot awaited her embryo family. 

It would be difficult to say to which of them the 
next three weeks, till the chickens should appear, 
seemed the longer—to Mary or to Willy: to Mary 
full of an intense expectation, or to Willy, full of an 
intolerable suspense; for what if Tom had deceived 
him, and the eggs were to come out after all, and 
chickens of varied hues and featherless toes betray 
his deceitful act, what new excuse might he not be 
driven to invent—what new falsehoods to utter ? 

Again and again Willy walked up to the Red Farm 
to see Tom, and to try and glean a little comfort 
from him; but Tom was never at home, and the 
answer always given to him was that Master Tom 
was away at Darley. Once late in the evening when 
he called, he thought he saw Tom leap out through 
a window, and hide behind a haystack to avoid him, 
and the very thought of conduct so unexpected and 
uncalled-for, nearly drove Willy, with all his other 
troubles, to despair. 
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But the three weeks came to an end at last, and 
Mary’s face grew long and sad gvyhen not a chick 
could be seen, not a chirp heard athong the eggs so 
rare, so large, and so strangely green, which she had 
set with such care beneath the good grey hen. 

“TI don’t believe that I shall have a single bird 
out of them at all, Willy,” she said, with tears in her 
eyes. “Are not you sorry for me, Willy ?” 

Willy turned away that she should not see his 
face, and that he might not see hers. A cruel 
suspense was lifted out of his heart by her words ; 
but it left in its place a cruel sorrow. 

‘TI will let her sit on her eggs a few days longer,” 
said Mary, with lingering hope, “such large birds 
may take longer to come out.” But Willy did not 
answer either of her remarks, and she walked away 
disappointed. 

So the grey hen sat on patiently day after day, till 
Mary gave up all hope, and ceased even to visit the 
wood-house. On the seventh day, being market-day; 
she walked into Darley, and returned late in the 
evening, looking very sad and. tired. Willy was 
again sitting in the porch as she came up the 
garden-walk; but this time he was wide awake 
and supremely unhappy. 

Ever since the day he had followed Tom’s advice, 
and given up the place at Pearson’s—ever since 
that miserable day he had brought home the basket 
of eggs to Mary, he had been more wretched than 
words could express. There was a terrible unrest 
within him. His confidence in Tom and Tom’s friend- 
ship was shaken, and his confidence in himself was 
gone. Oh! if only he could bring himself to confess 
all! Again and again he had attempted to open up 
the subject, and had failed; but this evening as he 
sat in the porch he had made up his mind, come what 
would, to tell Mary, and his heart leaped up with a 
pang of fear as she lifted the iron latch and stepped 
into the garden. 

It was Mary, however, who spoke first. She came 
up the walk so slowly, and her face looked so pale 
asd downcast that Willy almost feared she had heard 
from some other lips the story of his guilt. But 
there was no anger, only pain in her voice as she sat 
down in the porch beside him, and laid her hand in 
his, “ Willy,” she said, looking up into his face, 
“do you know who I met at Mr. Pearson’s to-day, 
. and what I heard there ?” 

“No; how could I? Was it Mr. Banks?” asked 
Willy, while a painful blush made the tears spring to 
his eyes. 

“No, Willy, it was Tom Chator—he is shop- 
porter there now, for on the day he refused the 
situation for you he asked for it for himself.” 

“What!” cried Willy, springing up from the 
bench—“ what’s that you say of Tom? If it is 
true Ke 

“It is true, Willy; Mr. Pearson told me so 
himself.” 


“Then I will never Jcok at him or speak to him 
again ; the mean, the base, the deceitful fellow!” The 
tears born of shame now rushed down Willy’s cheek 
in passion. “Oh, Mary, if you only knew all the 
trouble—all the wickedness ;—if I could only make 
up my mind to tell you how awfully, hov—how——” 

The words died on Willy’s lips, and Mary stood 
aghast in the porch as a sight utterly unexpected 
and unaccountable met their eyes. 

It was the grey hen—the good mother with the 
crooked foot—coming up the path from the wood. 
house, followed by a goodly family of twelve callow 
ducklings. 

Mary took a few uncertain steps across the garden, 
then stood petrified, looking down at the strange and 
unlooked-for progeny following in the wake of her 
favourite hen. Even Willy and his grief and vexa- 
tion, were for a time forgotten in the surprise; but 
when she turned round and saw his face, she knew 
by a sisterly instinct that some confession of trouble 
or wrong was trembling on his lips. 

“ Willy,” she said, kindly, “don’t look at me like 
that. Do tell me what you're thinking of.” 

Then Willy drew her arm in his, and led her 
away down past the. bee-hives and the hollyhocks 
to a nook. by the river, where they were out of sight 
of the house, and there he told her all the history of 
his deceit, and his misery, and his cowardly fear of 
Tom and Tom’s anger, and how a fear which was not 





cowardly had been driving him each day to confess, 
and an anger which he felt now to be worse than 
Tom’s anger was always present to him. 

Mary listened kindly and forgivingly, as she was 





sure todo. It was for him, she said, she had hoped 
| the birds would turn out well. It was to make 
| money to pay his entrance-fee at the engineer's 
| office where he had so often longed to be. So the 
disappointment was not hers, but his, and she 
|} entreated him not to make any more apologies 
| to her about it. 

But Willy’s sorrow had not been a surface one, it 
| was of that kind which leadeth to repentance ; and 
| though Mary bore all so patiently, and forgave with 
| such sisterly zeal, Willy burned for an opportunity 
to prove the sincerity of his grief. 

The occasion arose sooner than he or any one ex- 
pected: Tom’s tenure of office with Pearson was of 
but a few weeks’ duration, at the end of which time 
he was dismissed for theft. Willy did not hesitate 
a moment, but immediately applied for the vacant 
situation, apologising freely for his past folly. It 
was given to him, and some of the first money earned 
in Mr. Pearson’s service was spent by Willy in the 
purchase of another clutch of rare eggs for Mary. 

Tom made a great effort to regain his power over 
his former friend; but it was all in vain, for Willy 
Saunders would no longer listen to his advice, having 
proved the truth of that text which says, “The 
‘ counsel of the wicked is deceit.” L. G. 











